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sage of all-comprehending charity impartially to every nation 
on the earth. 

John Code Bayly. 
London. 



DISCUSSIONS. 

"IS LIFE WORTH LIVING?" 

In the last number of this Journal, Professor James, in his 
delightful, mettlesome style, undertook to deal with this question. 
Instead, however, of treating it in a universal, impersonal way, 
and seeking to make an answer emerge from an exhaustive discus- 
sion of the import of life, as it reveals itself in man, and of worth, 
as an attribute of such life, he has preferred to suppose the question 
put by a person in a certain pathological condition, — " a fellow 
mortal who is on such terms with life that the only comfort left 
him is to brood on the assurance, ' you may end it when you will. ' 
What reasons," he continues, "can we plead that may render such 
a brother (or sister) willing to take up the burden again?" (pp. 
5, 6.) In other words, what cure can we find for that "religious 
disease" (p. 7) called pessimism, that "definition of the world" 
(p. 22) which leads a man to the brink of suicide? To the ques- 
tion, so formulated, the answer naturally comes in pathological 
terms, and in such Professor James has answered it. 

The answer seems to amount to this : If your patient is not past 
power of reflection (if he is, he is hopeless), there are two possible 
cures for him. Either (1) through the rousing of certain patho- 
logical conditions, pride, hatred, etc., inducive of absorbing ac- 
tivity, " the longing to read the facts religiously may cease, and 
leave the bare facts by themselves ; or (2) supplementary facts may 
be discovered * or believed in which permit the religious reading 
to go on" (p. 8). In other words, you may either cause your pa- 
tient to desist from reflection on life, as a whole, altogether, or 

* The possibility of cure through the discovery of supplementary facts Professor 
James here alludes to, but in the sequel entirely ignores, and I shall do the same. 
Of course, the discovery of facts that would justify or compel a hopeful, optimistic 
interpretation of the world and life would lead to a perfectly rational, instead of 
a pathological, cure ; but such a cure Professor James, so far as I can see, does 
not consider possible (pp. 21-24). 
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you may by beliefs so transform the world, as he knows it, as to 
make him interpret it in an optimistic sense. If we ask how these 
beliefs are to be imparted to him, the answer is : By making him 
realize that while "our Science is a drop, our ignorance is a sea" 
(p. 17), and encouraging him to conceive that in the oceanic un- 
known there may be isles of bliss whose delights would more than 
outweigh any amount of suffering here. And this conception may 
even be rendered plausible by certain analogies, which " vividly sug- 
gest" to us " that our whole physical life may lie soaking in a spir- 
itual atmosphere, a dimension of Being that we at present have no 
organ for apprehending" (p. 20). Having thus transferred confi- 
dence from the little garden of Science to the boundless domain of 
Nescience, you can say to your patient : "Now take any of the 
maybes of Nescience you please as realities, struggle to reach them 
as if they were such, and you may (who knows?) find that your very 
struggle has actually made them such." Thus it seems that the 
best cure to be found for pathological pessimism is a hopeful ag- 
nosticism, and a hypostatic faith (see Hebrews, xi. 1) in the objects 
of hope. In other words, when men find it impossible to live by 
the grace of Love for the world that they do know, you may save 
them from suicide by inducing the graces of Hope and Faith in the 
world that they do not know. The only difference between this 
and the old-fashioned Christian cure seems to be that a harmless 
bread-crumb pill has been substituted for a drastic physic com- 
pounded of heaven and hell. But this is certainly a great advan- 
tage, although, until the new cure has been extensively tried, we may 
be unable to say whether it is as effective as the old. 

However this may be, I should not dream of disputing with so 
distinguished a psychologist as Professor James on the efficacy of 
cures for religious diseases, or any other pathological degeneracies. 
I am entirely willing to believe that his proposed remedies will 
accomplish all he claims for them — under the given conditions. 
It is, therefore, not because I have any quarrel with him that I now 
write, but because I think that the question which he has treated as 
a pathological one, and therefore answered by argumenta ad homi- 
nem pathologicum, may be treated as a philosophical one and 
answered in terms carrying conviction to the normal, rational man. 
There seems to be some danger that, when the question of the worth 
of life is put in universal form by a man of genius, a member of 
the philosophic faculty in our oldest university, and then receives 
only a pathological answer, many persons will unwarily conclude 
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that this is the only sort of answer that can be given, and that all 
our warrant for leading a noble life, or indeed a life at all, comes 
from the dim, chaotic maybes of the formless unknown. Now, such 
a conclusion — namely, that life, as a whole, is a mere speculation, 
a mere game of hazard, in which, no matter how well you play, you 
are as likely to lose as to win — cannot, in my opinion, fail to be 
injurious, especially to reflective young men, such as those for 
whom Professor James's paper was originally written. This is all 
the more true that the hazard involved is of no ordinary kind. 
People who play games of hazard nearly always know that, however 
many lose, some are certain to win — that winning is possible ; but 
in the hazard-game of life, even according to Professor James him- 
self, it is not certain that anybody has ever won, or will, or can 
win. I have accordingly accepted the invitation of the Managing 
Editor of this Journal to say a few words on the other side, that is, 
in favor of a conviction of the infinite worth of life, based upon 
rational science. 

It seems to me that the reason why Professor James is compelled 
to seek the warrant for the worth of life in the "grand pentetre" 
of the unknown, is that he limits the domain of the known and 
(with our present faculties) knowable to the region of physics. 
This comes out clearly in a passage already quoted, which identifies 
a "spiritual atmosphere" in which "our whole physical life may 
lie soaking" with a " dimension of Being that we at present have no 
organ for comprehending." (The metaphors here being a little 
mixed and material, I am not sure that I completely understand 
them.) This is the reason why he finds that " the order of Nature, 
taken simply as science knows it, cannot be held to reveal any 
harmonious spiritual intent. It is mere weather . . . doing and 
undoing without end" (p. 16). Accordingly, he casts the god of 
Nature, along with the god of Hebrew revelation, into a common 
limbo of obsoleteness. 

Now, one might perhaps contend that even the weather reveals an 
harmonious spiritual intent, in that it contributes to the develop- 
ment of spiritual beings by supplying their bodies with food, while 
it is somewhat difficult to conceive how any one believing in the 
doctrine of evolution, as Professor James may be presumed to do, 
can altogether deny the presence of an harmonious spiritual in- 
tent in Nature — intent being taken to mean immanent teleology 
(t<3 rt ?jv slvai), and not conscious purpose distinct from execution. 
But, letting this pass, may we not fairly ask why he confines the 
Vol. VI.— No. 2 16 
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term Nature to physical phenomena, and excludes from it the 
whole of man's spiritual nature? Is it not possible that in the 
latter might be found a rational and, therefore, universal answer to 
the question touching the worth of life ? Indeed, since the worth 
of life means its worth for the bearer of that life, can we deal with 
the question at all intelligently without a clear understanding of 
the nature of that bearer? If the bearer of life be essentially 
transient and unprogressive, life will have one kind of worth ; if 
he be eternal and progressive, it will have another and far higher 
kind. 

Now, I am forced to believe that any one who, without preposses- 
sions and in the light of modern philosophy and psychology, studies 
the nature of the human spirit, will discover that it is essentially 
eternal and progressive ; that only an eternal being, a being stand- 
ing above time, space, and causality, can think at all, and that physi- 
cal nature, which, when regarded as something standing for itself, 
" reveals no spiritual intent," is dependent for its very existence on 
the activity of spirit, — is a mere manifestation of spirit. It is need- 
less to say that I cannot here offer a demonstration of these truths, 
— that would require a treatise, — but I can safely say to every inquirer 
regarding the worth of life : Before you conclude that the warrant 
for a noble life can be found only in the domain of Nescience, and 
therefore is pathological in character, be sure that you have ex- 
hausted the domain of Science, and especially that portion of it 
which treats of the nature of the bearer of the life in question, — 
that is, of the intelligent spirit. If any one should contend that 
such science is "mere metaphysics," and therefore " unverifiable" 
and "unscientific," one may admit the premise and yet deny the 
validity of the conclusion. As Professor James has so ingenuously 
admitted in his delightful work on psychology, metaphysics is only 
correct thinking. The truth is, metaphysics, as the science of the 
necessary conditions of thought and knowledge, is not only the 
most scientific and verifiable of sciences, being directly self-verify- 
ing, but is also the guarantee of the truth of all other sciences. 
Hence the science which lies at the basis of all others is the very 
same that demonstrates to us that the essential condition of all 
science is a being standing above time, space, and causality. In 
other words, the eternity of spirit is the condition of science. 

If it be maintained that metaphysics demonstrates the existence 
of only one such spirit — God — of whom human spirits are mere 
transient creations or manifestations, depending for existence upon 
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his " grace," the reply is that such contention rests upon a Hebrew- 
myth involving a materialistic notion of spirit as an effect due to 
a cause, and that, in order to account for obvious facts of an in- 
tellectual and moral sort, spirit must be eternally one and many, 
the many as real as the one. Spirit which should be merely one 
would not be spirit at all, since there could be no relations and no 
truth for it ; whereas " created spirit" is a contradiction in terms, 
creation being an act in time, while spirit is above time. 

If what has been said be true, then we may not only conjecture 
that " our whole physical life may lie soaking in a spiritual atmos- 
phere, a dimension of Being that we at present have no organ for 
apprehending," but we may say with absolute certainty that physi- 
cal life is but the manifestation of spirit, and that we know the 
spiritual "dimension of Being" better than any other, since it is 
the essential condition of all knowledge whatsoever. To those who 
clearly see this, the question whether life is worth living can never 
present itself except as a purely theoretical one, to which only one 
answer is possible. Indeed, since life is the condition of there 
being any worth at all, the question is equivalent to asking : Has 
the essential and constituent condition of all worth itself any 
worth ? 

In conclusion, let me say again that, in these brief remarks, I do 
not claim to have demonstrated the eternity of spirit and consequent 
infinite worth of life. Far from it ! I have merely wished to 
point out the direction in which a universal answer to the question 
proposed may be found, and a way opened out of that agnosticism, 
hopeful or hopeless, which must always be the creed of those who 
cannot recognize that they themselves are the "spiritual atmos- 
phere" in which "physical life lies soaking." * 

Thomas Davidson. 
New York. 

professor james on "nature." 

I hope that the ethical experts, with the large-mindedness which 
their science develops, will pardon what may be a mere misunder- 
standing in this protest from a biologist in regard to some remarks 
on "Nature," in Professor James's beautiful article, "Is Life worth 
Living" (October number, pp. 1-24). 

* For a further development of views similar to mine, see Professor Howison's 
recent address on " The Conception of God," before the Philosophical Union of 
the University of California. 



